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wy . “We are sorry - to hear, by the altho sympathy with h the Matlock conan 
CHARIVARIA. j that a number of mean persons are row |e: nployés who, we are told, are threat- 
| Tue Court of Appeal has_ held making a habit of not stamping their) ening to strike “ against longer hours.” 
‘Form IV. and Form VIII. to be in- letters, relying on the unfortunate! An hour of sixty minutes is surely quite 





valid. We understand, however,  that| recipients imagining that the stamps | long enough. a 

| this decision is to be the subject of a! have come off in the post owing to the! 

further appeal, and it is quite possible | | poor quality of the gun. | The Liverpool on Theatre 

| that the Government may find shortly | has followed the modern fashion of 

that the House of Lords needs reform- | It is now stated that the Katsrx’s' placing the orchestra out of sight 

| ing. os recent cold was due to the chilly ,underneath the stage. We are sorry | 
% reception of his Chancellor’s Moroccan | to hear that this is taken as a slight 

| Referring to this subject The Globe | statement. — | by some of the more sensitive of the | 
| remarks :—“It is nothing less than | ws | musicians , Whoassert that their personal 
— that the myrmidons of | At last the Drama is to have a appearance is no more re; grettable than 


} Mr. Grorce should have been suffered chance. Mr. WerEpon GnrossmitH ' that of the aver “age actor. 

| to sane this abominable blackmail | announces that ina forthcoming theatri- | 

'and both an apology and liberal com- cal production he will appear ina new; The cost of eing continues to in- 
| pensation are due to their victims.” | collar of his own invention, which will | /erease. Some Bacon which cost. only 


Liberal compensation. -—— -- j at the Huth sale, 
-—— les ee i ante 
hits fe beg 
Al Fo ) ' 6 i Some Parliamentary 
Synonyms. 





“ A Fireside Univer- 
sity” is the title given 
by The Observer to its 
notice of a really excel- | 
lent series of books. In 
view of the proposals 
that have been recently 
made for a holocaust of 
| books the title seems a 
little inconsiderate. 





HeAty’s question in 
| the Commons the other 
| day as to whether a re- 

distribution scheme, 
| following the reform of 

' the franchise law next 
| year, would be effec- 

tively passed through 
| the House, Mr. Asquitit 
loracularly replied, 
i“Time will show!” 
| We welcome this im- 
' provement on therather 


It seems almost in- 
credible that it should 
' not have occurred be- 
| fore to the Militant Suf- 
| fragettes that the best 
way of proving their 
fitness for the franchise 
is to prove their ability 
tothrow stones through 
people’s windows. Did 
not the Geeks vote) y,,, Ofice Boy. 
with pebbles ? 


'see!” and beg to sug- 


| 
| 
| ourable gentleman: afew 
| other variants, more or 
less approximate: — 


‘GENTLEMAN TO SEE you, Sir.” 
Busy Editor. ‘‘Dupy’r I tert, you I wasn’? TO BE DISTURBED BY ANYSODY | 
iW HATSOEVER ? New Office Boy. “T kKNow, Sir ; ; BUT ’E WEARS SPATS!” 


A writer in The Pall'———————— — ats —~- eventuate. 
Mall Gazette draws attention to a trait | the soft double collar with the smart | The facts will emerge subsequently. 
which he alleges is peculiar—or almost | appearance of the starched linen kind. | The sequel will duly follow. 
peculiar—to women. They cannot, It is felt that if this should failtodraw| The answer is in the interrogative. 
punctuate. Recent events would cer- | the public then theatrical managers, Che sard sara. 





tainly seem to show that a great many | may as well shut up shop. The honourable Member had better 
women do not anew where to stop. | ‘consult the pages of “ Old Moore.” 


The Turks, we hear, were delighted| The ringing of these and similar 
Senator Roor maniie that, in cele-| with the floods at Tripoli. Having | changes would impart the freshness ol 


Great Britain and the United States, | ' realised that the next best thing to too | Ministerial repli 3 
all work shall cease in the two countries | little water was too much of it. | ae 


pronibited the chewing of gum aboard | £937 14s. 2d. , and stating that a bed in 
ship, on the ground that the habit is | the hospital is to be named “ The | 
“ objection: tble and unmilitary.” 


An advertised review says: 
‘Canon Sheehan has aimed at picturing for us 
The! Coronation Aerial Post Bed.” It should | Ne ee the interior history of the French 


| men, however, hold that it is not un-|be a brave patient that undertakes to | Reyolution . . . He has revived o!d memories 
nay al, and resent the order, and they are | sleep in a bed with a name like that. | for the more mature among his readers. 





' assured that, if they only stick together, | | This does not include us, to our great 
| they will wir en this gum question. | We entertain a adie ‘able amoun t | regret. We were just too late for it. 


Vou. XE z 


We fear, however, that they will only get, be found to combine the comfort of! £13 5s. in 1870 was sold for £1,950 | 


ANSWERING Mr. | 


| hard-worked “Wait and | 


i ges5 to the right hon- | 


Eventualities will 


bration of 100 years of peace between | failed to cut off the water supply, they 'a new parlour game into the aridity of 


for five minutes on February 17th, 1915. io” : ' rae Modesty. 
This should be the shortest strike on| The president of the King Edward | SOTHERS EREINOR We G0 gulag of | 
very satisfactorily, and are making p-u-f--es, 
record. * VIL. Hospital, Windsor, has sent a letter kn---ers, ch-m--e3, p-tt----ts, ete,, for the Waits 
‘thanking the organisers of the Corona- | and Str iys Society.’ 
The American _—_ Department has | tion Aerial Post for a cheque for | Okehampton Deanery Magazine. 
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PUNCH, OR THE 


MASTER AND MAID. 
** Ne sit ancille tibiamor pudori . . 
Horace, Carm, ¢i. 


«a further contribution to the Servant-Stamp Sympecsium. ] 


te] 


h 
[ Bein 
Tuomas, I count it your affair, not mine ; 
Yet on my heart ’tis laid 
To let you have a note, a privy line, 
Touching your parlour-maid : 
I wish, as one whose friendship, firm and fast, 
Has never shrunk from moral duty, 
To say that I have heard reflections passed 
Upon her striking beauty. 


I sec no blame in this; I fail to see 
Why this same Mary Ann 
Should ask for anybody's leave to be 
As lovely as she can ; 
But there are men more curious in surmise, 
Lager to trace the sort of scandal 
To which a bachelor’s ménage supplies 
An ol so obvious handle. 


To such as these, when gossip grows too gay, 
I always answer, “ Pish! 
Thomas, I say, is cold; he has, I say, 
The nature of a fish; s 
Incurious of the damsel's dainty air 
Who serves his soup and meat and pastics, 
He couldn’t tell the colour of her hair 
Nor whereabcuts her waist is.” 


Thus I defend you. Yet I have my fears ; 
lor in my head there rings 

This thought :—Proximity in time endears 
The most unlikely things ; 

Some Saturday he ’ll come with sudden whirl— 
The Wingéd Boy that laughs at sages, 

And have you through the heart just when the girl 
Is keing paid her wages. 


lor then, in your dim study, ‘neath the lamps 
Softened and shy regard, 

You two will be engaged in sticking stamps 
On her Insurance Card ; 

And GrorGr's scheme (whatever else its use), 
Demanding this concerted action, 

May bring your heads together and induce 
Ancillary attraction. 


Yet take no shame, my Thomas, should it come 
That lips which thus unite 

To damp the same intoxicating gum 
A dearer bond should plight ; 

That those two tongues which started out to curse 
The loathéd réle of mere stamp-licker 

Should pledge their vows for better or for worse, 
For healthier or for sicker. 


So may your virtue follow that advice 
Of Horace (see above), 
Who urged his young friend not to be too nics 
About a slave-girl’s love ; 
So Marriage, by this democratic law, 
Shall stretch her social range, nor shall you 
Waste all those threepences, but she may draw 
Their full “surrender value.” O. 8. 
Strictly speaking, 
only draw two-thirds 
dowry, the remaining third being retained by the State for her benefit in 


| the event of Thomas predeceasing her. 


LONDON CHARIVARTL. 


on the occasion of her marriage Mary Ann may 
of the surrender value of her policy by way of 
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| THE COLLISION. 

I. 

I'rom George Wadd, Brand Farm, Biilsey, Beds., to 
Captain Henry Wilmer, The High Tower, Meltstone, 

| Surrey. 

| Sm,—I am now better and send enclosed account for 

repairs to my dog-cart damaged by your motercar three 

imonths ago the figger is put low but I do not want to 

‘charge more than nesesary I must also ask you to pay 

me £10 for personal injury to my health owing to shock to 

the sistem. 

Yours respectfully. 

IT. 

T'vom Captain Henry Wilner to George Wadd. 

| Sir,—In answer to your letter of yesterday I beg to say 

that I am astonished by the demand you make. On the 

occasion in question my car did certainly touch the wheel 

}of your trap, but I was going dead slow, and the collision, 

;such as it was, was so Slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

| Yet I perceive in the carriage-maker’s bill for £20 10s. which 

you send me that you have ventured to have practically 

every portion of the trap repaired and refitted. 1 certainly 

shall not pay such an exorbitant charge. A_half-crown 


| 
| would cover the whole extent of any damage done to the | 
| 


}old shandry-dan. I don’t quite understand what you mean 
| by “‘ personal injury to your health” and “ shock to your 
/system.” Were you attended by a doctor? If so I shall 
be glad to have his name and see the details of his charges. 
Yours faithfully. 
III. 
I'rom George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 


Sir,— When you run into me you must have been going 
| fifty mile an hour, The collision was dredfull and must 
jhave been herd for miles every part of the cart was 
i knocked about and the horse has not been himself since 


— 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| L write to you as a gentleman to a gentleman and I am | 


sure you do not wish a poor man to suffer in these times 
wich are the worst farmers have been through for six 
| weeks I could not hold a pen or lie down in my bed with- 
|out screeming for the pain in the back of my neck and 
i knees. My friends do not think I shail ever be the same 
i'man since in respect of what you say of a doctor I 
;never let one of that sort handle me and I never will 
| L’ve scen too many taken before their time through doctors 
imeddling. Kindly send me your cheque for thirty pounds 
ten shillings and oblige 
Yours waiting. 
IV. 
I'rom Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. 
| §1r,—Your demand is preposterous and I certainly shall 
| not pay it. 


} . . . . . *¢ 
| full satisfaction of all claims. Please let me know if you 


? . A ® { 
What I am ready to do is to send you £1 in | 


jare willing to accept this offer, which is made without | 


| prejudice. Yours faithfully. 
v. 
I’rom George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 
Si,—I am surprised you should wish to treat a poor 
man so I do not want your prejudice and you can keep 
it for yourself we are all in danger of our lives through 
| motercars and the worst is they wont pay for damage done 
my friends say they never see a man get his spirits so 
broken as I am by your accident I was always a good 
eater and now I cant touch beef and all my beer turns 
inside me. But I dont want to be hard on a gentleman 
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Pole Expedition should fail for lack of funds, 
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Tce Maen (to Captain Scott). 
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{There is grave fear lest the South 
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“Is YOUR LULL QUITE 4A *ie’s AW RICHT-—LF YE KEEP BACK FRAE His HEAD,’ 








wich I suppose you are from your being a captain I will 
accept your £1 but I do so with prejudice. 
Yours faithful. “May we see IT? 
‘IL The speaker put down her cup and turned from her 
\hostess to the daughter of the house. A pink flush over- 
: spread the fair young face, and the man in the corner, who 
Sir,—I enclose £1 and beg you will sign the accompany- | had heard of an engagement, became curious. 


o 


THE TREASURE. 


” 


From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. 


ing form of receipt and return it to me. “ Would you like to?”” The question came shyly. 
Yours faithfully. “ We should simply love to.” 
VIT. The girl still hesitated, but at last rose in obedience to the 


reiterated requests and turned towards the door. 
q r . ' ; , “Will you come then, please?” she said, 
Sir,—The £1 received and paper signed am sending it All followed upstairs. Befove a door she paused and 
you have treeted me shameful and if you could ses me now] hesitated. Then turning the knob she entered. 
you would know what it meens to a man of my age} She crossed the room and stood before a curtained 
nothing is the same with me since your motercar smashed | recess, her friends ereeping behind her. 
me up but I will try to forgive you and if ever you come| «“Js—IT—there?” . 
this way again I will be on the look out for you mind! « Yes,” she said softly, “IT is here.” 


F'rom George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 








that soiled biieiek cies ny eee ey See : : : ‘ , 
that. 1 always pay my reckonings. _ | The man, ignorant and wondering, waited. For a 
Yours grateful. jmoment her small hand trembled on the curtain, ‘Then 


} 


|she pulled it slowly aside. What the man saw was a gilded 

is i Mrs. Hetty Green, the world’s wealthiest woman, celebrated her glass case, and upon a purple cushion within the case a stone. 

rth by rthday in New York on Tuesday... . Reporters went to con- | ‘Ts that IT?” they said. 

sratulate her, and asked her how she kept so young.” — . |. |. Yes,” answered the fair young girl quietly,—* yes, that 
Dublin Eecning Mul. ig the stone with which I broke Madame Chiffon’s win- 








¢ Press should mind its own business. A woman is 23!dow. Nevermore shall they say that we women think 


, old as she says she is. 


more of shop windows than of the Cause!” 





‘Th cast was mainly a familiar one, with Mme. Saitzmann-Stevens | —_ : : . _ : A 

‘3 Isolda, Herr Cornelius as Tristan, and Herr Van Rvoy as Kurvenal. |  “JSury’s Imperial Pictures (Limited) had pre mised the delivery of a 
m. * * * . . * - . * | film representing the adventures of Ulysses in Glasgow, Leeds, Belfast, 
ead Kw venal of Herr Van Rory is always a beautifully -fnished Edinburgh, and Birmingham.” —Slondurd. 

portrait.”—Duily Chronicle " ; , ° ° 

or. ' Daily Chronicle. His adventures in Glasgow are what we most want to see. 

oe : 1e two we prefer Van tory, a3 re is 30 much easier Canny as they are in Scotland we think that the many-wiled 

- oe Ulysses would hhave been too much for them. 
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THE NEW ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP. 


Mr. B. Suumoys, jun., of Forest Gate, 
recently wrote to I'he Daily Express 
to express his indignation at the way 
in which people speak as if Ireland 
had always been in a savage and rest- 
less condition. ‘‘Such statements,” he 
continues, “constitute an insult to 


exampled peace and pros- 
perity throughout Ireland.” 
This noble and high-spirite:: 
protest has borne immediate 
fruit in a crop of similar let- 
ters addressed to Mr. Punch, 
out of which ho has only 
room for the following :— 
A “Parr” Score. 

Recent correspondence on 
the subject of the Krp.ixe- 
Fretcuer History of England 
has given rise to some highly 
reprehensible remarks at the 
expense of Henry VIII. Al- 
though it is the fashion 
nowadays to depreciate 
royalty, I cannot remain 
silent when an_ illustrious 
connexion by marriage is! 
thus foully aspersed. As a 
collateral descendant of the 
only wife who had the 
privilege of surviving him, 
I have no hesitation in say- 
aing that Henry was one of 
‘the kindest-hearted and most 
gentle of men. 

Honoria Parr (Miss). 

The Lindens, Tulse Hill. 

FRANCIS THE FLAWLEsS. | 

Shakspeareans are not 
content with the ridiculous 
assertion that SHAKSPFARE 
wrote the plays which were 
published in his name; they 
add insult to injury by al-| 
leging that Francis Bacon 
was a venal judge. As a : 
relative of this universal genius I have 
the best of reasons for stating that this 
is an infamous falsehood. The purity 
of the Bench in the days of Exizarreru 
was absolutely unassailable. 

ALBERT GAMMON. 
The Dovecote, Dunmow. 








SEMIRAMIS VINDICATED, 

I have recently read a book entitled 
Twelve Horrible Women, in which, to 
my infinite disgust, I discover a shock- 
| ing account of my illustrious ancestress, 
Semiramis. It is enough to state the 
simple fact that under her enlightened 
rule Assyria enjoyed adult suffrage, 
while the fraudulent practices of the 


— 








the memory of my ancestor, Briay | 
Bororme, whose reign was one of un- , 


, considered a punishable offence. 
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‘Chaldean astrologers were sternly sup- 
pressed and the advocates of Free 
Trade were absolutely dumbfounded by 

her irresistible personal charm. 

Miriam Boncer. 

49, Asparagus Road, Oldham. 

Tre Pua:nician Farry. 
Teonoclastic writers, who live by be- 
littling the great, have lately turned 
their attention to Dino, the Queen of | 
Carthage, and have gone so far as to} 


in ¥ 8 
A a 





Fouice (from bed), “ Iss’? HE ASLEEP yer!” 
Papa (hopefully), “NO; BUY HE YAWNED ABOUT A QUARTER-OF-AN- 


HOUR AGO, 


deciare that there never was such a 
person. These attacks are not only a 
calumny cn the dead, they wound the 
living. As a lineal descendant of her 
sister Anna, who married the famous 
Carthaginian general Hitherto, I protest 
against this campaign of extermination. 
Heruzinan Buorr. 
Biskra, Peckham Rye. 








* Patrick Henegan (who did not attend, but 
forwarded an excuse) was fined 2s. 6d. for riding 
a bieycle at midnight.” — Gloucester Citizen, 
PaTRICK’s excuse must have given him | 
away badly, for this is not generally 





| 


What, again ? 


|NoveMBER 29, 1911, 

SAYINGS OF THE WEAK. | 

(With acknowledgments to various | 
contemporaries.) 

Sin Norman Henry. “I am confident 


‘of this—-that we shall never see indus- 


trial peace in this country until the | 
present Labour unrest is over.” 
Provost OF KtrKsPINDLIE. “The 
question is often asked, ‘Stands Scot- 
land where she did?’ and after careful 
examination I am emboldened to say 
that the answer is in the 
affirmative.” 
Rear-ApwiraL Smrekrys, 
“To protect our shores we 
must have ships; to man 
our ships we must have 
men. Both cost money, but 
both are imperative if we 
,are to retain our command 
of the sea.” 
ALDERMAN Pravt. °“T in- 
variably find that those who 
\say that England is going 
to the dogs are themselves 
either young puppies or old 
eurs. ‘The Gloomy Dean’ 
is, of course, an exception.” | 
Mr. Kennarp Noakes, | 
F.R.I.B.A. “It is regrettable | 
but true that good architec- 
ture has little or no interest 
for the criminal classes.” 
Miss Frora BATEMAN. 
“Most women would rather 
wear pretty clothes than 
not.” 


Dr. Gore-Jonrs. “ The 
health of a community 
largely depends upon the 


elimination of disease.” 
Lapy LLaAntTuckerT. “A 
good cook need not necess- 
arily be a good Christian.” 
unlike a 


lwar is about as 


| thing well could be.” 


‘in private life are very like 
erdinary human beings.” 





Sir A. G. Boscawen, as reporied 
in the Cumbria Daily Leader :— 

* In the House of Commons they would have 
every Weapon aginst them—the cay, the guil- 
lotine, the closare, and the candle rule.” 

The “ candle rule” is that you have to 
stop speaking as soon as it gets dark. 


GENERAL Hovston. “ Real | 


| Sunday-school treat as any- | 


| Mr. Davin MeTaaeart, | 
| M.P. “Kings and policemen 


Slurred over, it sounds like “ kangaroo,” | 


which is another parliamentary dodge 
altogether. 


} 
} 
| 


“The quotation ‘There's a child among Us | 


taking notes’ needs to be modified, ”°—Melur. 


as 
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| shilling public was loosening—but of | 
| this they themselves seemed still to be 


| towards the Blue Lady, a female now | 
| 
j 
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i 
THE LAST COMER. | 
A Curetstmas (NuMBER) TALE. 

Ir was midnight, the Chost’s High 
Noon, and in an upper chamber of an 
old house near Fleet Street the season- 
able spectres had met for their annual 
reunion. Though the year was yet 
in early autumn, the Ghosts, as usual, 
had brought their own weather. Holly 
and mistletoe festooned the walls, and 
a mighty fire roared in the wide chim- 
ney, despite the fact that, outside the 
elaborately frosted windows, October 
was departing with her customary 
blusterous warmth and a crop of press- | 
paragraphed primroses. 

Within the room, however, winter of 
the kind that is called old-fashioned 
reigned supreme. The scent of printer's 
ink and glazed paper was calculated to | 
strike terror into the boldest nostrils; | 
it was the distinctive scent that pro- 
claimed the advent of the phantoms to! 
the haunts of men—the dread perfume | 
of the Christmas Number. | 

Already there were not wanting signs 
that the grip of these Ghosts upon the 

















in ignorance. Anyhow they were all 
there. At the head of the long table sat | 
that elderly spectre, clad in a winding- | 
sheet somewhat threadbare with long 
use, whose custom it had been, years out | 
of count, to denounce on Christmas Eve | § 

its unsuspected murderer. Opposite, | SS 

the family Skeleton rattled its familiar! “S 

bones with gusto, the Missing Will | a, SS = 
still clasped, from simple force of! a Wa\\i . S=— 
habit, within its fleshlese fingers. It = YW. YA\\. 

was glancing, with the ghost of a wink, | 
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Sir Robert (as sudden scurry is heard). ‘*Wuat was THar?” 
Nervous Loader, **O-oONLY A ROBERT, Sin RaAppit 


” 





of mature years, who, for her part, | 





seemed to respond to such advances at its gayest, at the precise moment| here are they who have conquered time 
with every sign of amiability. This,! when the venerable chair-ghost had| itself, the Christmas-Number Ghosts, 
however, astonished none of the risen for the time-honoured proposal of | the always-same, who know not change. 
spectral company, since it was well| “Our First Editor,” a strange footstep| By what right dare any stranger claim 
known that an old understanding | became audible upon the stair without.| place amongst us? Speak, we charge 
existed between the two, who had,| With slow and unaccustomed step it, thee! Whose ghost art thou?” 
indeed, worked together too often, | climbed, and the very sound of it, elo-| 


. . . | 
formality towards each other. despair, sent a chill of horror down! 


Absence of ceremony was, however, | the marrowless spines of the startled| 


Then the Figure spoke, and the sound 
Christmas by Christmas, to retain any | quent of dull weariness and resigned of its voice was as though all the chasms 
of the earth began to yawn. ‘Do ye 
not know me yet?” it answered, fixing 
its haggard gaze upon the shrinking 
crowd. “Strange, for I have met ye 
all, many, ay! and more than many, 
times before. Now the doom is accom- 
plished, and I myself am come to join 
ye. 
whom ye bored to death.” 


| a pleasant feature of the whole ghostly | listeners. Huddled together, the smiles | 


gathering. Mere vulgar spooks, such | frozen upon their jaw-bones, the phan-| 
as the Headless Horseman or the! toms turned with one accord towards 
Driver of the Phantom Mail, were | the door, where, upon the threshold, 
obviously regarded as on an equal) stood now a figure far more sinister | 
social footing with spectres of the very | than any that the imagination of Yule- 
bluest transparency. A sense of tasks | tide artist could conceive. 

accomplished seemed to pervade the; Consternation had fallen upon the 
company, so that one and all, conscious;room. The spectre at the head of 
of another twelve months’ ell-earned| the board drew its inadequate sheet 
leisure ahead, abandoned themselves | closer about limbs that rattled in their 
with zest to the exhilaration of the|sockets. Thrice it essayed to speak 
moment, It was, in short, a party of} and could not. At last, “ What form is 
sigh old spirits. this,” it faltered, “that thus intrudes 





Then suddenly, while the revel was| upon the revelry of the immortals? We 





**Mr. Quaritch paid £5,800 for a Mazarine 
Bible and sold it at a profit which would astonish 
the printer of it, to say nothing of the authors,” 

Westminster Gazette, 
It certainly seems more respectful to 
say nothing of the authors. We com- 
mend The Westminster’s restraint. 


I am the ghost of the gentle reader 
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'ask you when we got engaged. 








 & Bill compelling you to be kind to me, | presence of a licked stamp for the first | 


| cases is that prison is said to be the 


| yants are writing letters together to 
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| | 
THE GREAT GUM QUESTION 


“Are you a pro-Gum or an anti- | 
Gum?” said Jeremy. “I forgot to} 
Your | 
mother only told me that you had a) 
sweet disposition.” 

“If you mean what do I think of | 
this ridiculous servant-tax—— 

“Anti-Gum,” said Jeremy. “] 
thought so.” 

“IT say nothing about the stamp- 
sticking. You'll haveto do that part.” | 

“T was going to put up Baby. 
She'd simply love it.” 

“What I complain of,” went on 
Mrs. Jeremy, “is that it will alter the 
whole friendly relationship between 
mistress and servant.” 

“Oh, do you think it will? I can 
see it- bringing you and Cook even 
closer *together. Nothing brings peo- 
ple together like 1 common grievance. | 
Livery Saturday, as you each drag out | 
your threepences, you will tell each} 
other. what you think of LLoyp Georer, 
and by the time you have finished you | 
will be awfully friendly. A link to! 
bind where circumstances part.” 

“ Don’t be so silly.” 

“My love, when you have a new| 
idea presented to you, you mustn’t leap | 
to the conclusion that it is a foolish 
one. It is a fact that all over the 
country just now mistresses and ser- 





the papers, and asking each other how 
to spell ‘scandalous.’ By the time the 
Bili is at work an intimacy between 
upstairs and downstairs will have been | 
established that nothing but death can | 
break. As for Baby and me, we love 
Cook anyhow, and I think she loves 
us. Gum cannot come between us.” 

Mrs. Jeremy went over to her hus- 
band and sat on his knee. 

“ Jeremy,” she said, pulling his hair, 
“you're always kind and generous to 
me, aren't you?”’ 

“ Always. I’ve noticed it myself. 1| 
say, you ure heavy.” 

“ Well, if Luoyp GrorcGe brought in 





| 





wouldn't you be indignant ?” 

Jeremy frowned and gave himself up | 
to thought. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” he 
said at last. “It’s so easy to make a 
grevance out of the word ‘compel’; 
but it doesn’t mean much, really. You 
may say that I’m compelled to pay | 
income-tax—the alternative being 
prison. But it’s just as true that the 
clerk is compelled to go to the City 
every day and slave from nine to six— 
the alternative being the workhouse. 
The only difference between the two 





more comfortable. After all, there is a 


| Mrs. Jeremy, ‘‘ but I know I’m right. 
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law compelling me not to beat you, but 
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ae : 
| business ; we must allow plenty of time 


I simply can’t get indignant about it. | for it.” 


I don’t strike my chest and say, | 


‘Seandalous! As though any decent 
man would beat his wife!’” 
“Oh, I can’t argue with you,” said 


” 


“T’m not arguing; I’m just throw- 


you, you know, and I’m trying to find 
out why. I think it must be the gum, 
after all.” 


“Oh, Jeremy, you are a silly!” 
“Tf this is to be a proper rehearsal I 


'suppose we'd better have the servants 
‘in. No? Perhaps you’re right. Cook 
|mustn’t catch anything until the in- 


surance people are ready forher. Now 


}ing out ideas. Something will emerge;then. I shall lick this first one myself, 
| presently. I sort of vaguely agree with | and afterwards you and Baby can take 


alternate Saturdays. I know which 
side to lick because I asked at the post- 
office. In fact, the difficulties simply 


“Well, you saw what The Lancet|melt away when once one begins to 


said—that all sorts of 
diseases will get spread.” 

“Did it really say that?” 
Jeremy excitedly. 
it all right, dear. 


contagious 


to get our money back at once! We 
insure her for sixpence a week against 
illness, and Luoyp GEorGE lets her 
have measles on the very first Satur- 
day! It’s too good to be true.” 

“ And you said you loved Cook!” 

“| hope I can approach this matter 
in an impartial spirit,” said Jeremy with 
dignity. ‘ Why, of course,” he went on 
eagerly; “‘ now I know what I objected 
to in the scheme. It was the fact that 
it was an insurance.” 

“You did know it was called the 
Insurance Bill, dear?” said his wife 
meekly. 

“T am insured,” said Jeremy, dis- 
regarding her, “against death, fire, 
accident, workmen's compensation, 
burglary and hail. We have 
married three years and nothing— 
absolutely nothing has happened. Un- 
known to myself there has evidently 
heen growing up within me a deep dis- 
trust of insurance. I must have told 
myself that the thing was a fraud. 
And that was why I had this vague 
dislike of the Servant Tax.” 

“It’s the silly bother of it all that I 
mind.” 

“No, no,” said Jeremy eagerly. 
“You can’t put me off now. ‘The 
thought of Cook coming into the 


| time in her life and catching mumps| there was insanity 


has made-a new man of me. Bother? 
Nonsense! Now I'll just show you.” 
He took out his watch, looked at it for 
a second, and said, ‘‘Go!” Then he 
dashed out of the room for his bicycle. 

In five minutes he was back again. 

“ Your stamp,” he said, producing a 
sixpenny one. ‘ Four minutes, forty- 
nine seconds. In a month or two I 
should probably do it quicker. Of course 
we shall want more than one, but the 
postmistress tells me that you can buy 
three or four inarow with equal rapidity. 
Now we want a card to stick it on. 
Sticking it on will be rather a solemn 


jattack them.” He 
cried | approached the card stealthily. 
“But that makes | 
Cook is bound to} 
catch something, and then we begin | 


been | 


back his 
stamp and 
“ Ob- 


rolled 


isleeves, moistened the 


serve!” he whispered. 

There was a sudden movement, and 
then Jeremy withdrew his hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
with a slight bow, “I thank you for 
your kind applause.” 

“Jeremy, you baby,” laughed his 
wife. 

“Every Saturday,” said Jeremy, 
summing up the position, “ you will 
place four adhesive stamps on in the 
manner indicated. It will take you 
about five or six seconds. I shall 
ride into the village to purchase the 
stamps, and the little outing will do 
me good. You and the staff will run 
down Lioyp GeEorGE together for 
coming between mistress and maid, 
and your common hatred will be yet 
another bond between you. And, 
finally, Cook, after her first bout of 
whooping cough, will be completely 
| reconciled to the small payment of 
threepence a week. If these are not 


| 








lif I know what are.” 
“You've forgotten one thing,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy obstinately. 
« Probably, dear. What is it?” 
“* That I know I’m right.” 
A. A. M. 





‘Sir William paused, breathing hard. The 
subject was wont to exc.te him more than any 
other. Then he added: ‘A man or woman who 
allowed a man or woman to marry his or her 
daughter or son without telling him or her that 
in the family I would send to 
penal servitude for twenty years.’ ” 

** Daily Mail ” feuille ton. 


| There is a spatkle about Sir William’s 
} 
| 





conversation which is very rare now-a- 
days. All the same, if there wasn’t 
insanity in the family, his condemnation 
of the parents for not saying that there 
was might be considered rather severe. 





| 
‘* Adjoining the kitchen department is the 
| stove room, containing a large refrigerator with 
| separate compartments for meats, poultry and 
fish, and a small compartment for the house- 
hold clerk.” —Englishman. 
This enables him to keep cool in an 
| emergency. 








he said | 


‘rare and refreshing fruits I’m blessed | 





we 
































THE LAST WORD 














‘* By-THE-BY, DEAR, I WANT A PACKET OF HAIR-PINS, LEYT’s 


GET THEM HERE,” 





“[ THINK I’LL gust GO AND SEE IF THERE’S ANYONE I KNOW 
IN THE CARD-RooM.” ‘‘ Rigur O—I’LL just HAVE 100 Ur,” 
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IN COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 











SurroseE ir 


“WoNDER WHERE THEY GET THEIR FOIE-GRAS, 
WOULD BE RUDE TO ASK.” 


“THERE NoW! I’VE FORGOTTEN THOSE HAIR-PINS AFTER ALL! 
YT . « » © 
NEVER MIND, WE’LL ALL COME AGAIN TO-MORROW. 
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‘ 
WITH THE 
“TIERE WILL BE AN OLD ABUSING OF Gon’s PATIENCE 


WILLIAM. 
(A rather unfortunate Episode.) 

“ He pecks the gilded confines of his cage, 

Ife eats enormously but gets no fatter, 
He answers nothing to our persiflage, 

Ife who was warranted to chirp and chatter ; 
My father thinks that he is off his head, 

So we have mewed him in our topmost garret,—”’ 
That was (in substance) what Miss Thompson said 

About her parrot. 


And I, in part from friendliness with her, 

In part from anguish for the poor brute’s sorrow, 
Said, “ I will do my best that voice to stir ; 

Have him sent round to me some time to-morrow.” 
So William came. Most anxiously I thought 

What authors he would like, what honeyed words heed, 
And in the intervals went out and bought 

Sugar and bird-seed. 


At last I cried, ‘The Muse!” and every morn 
Sat down beside the bars and read him pieces 

Of the high poets’ pages, thumbed and worn, 
Battles and old romance and kings’ deceases ; 

I read him “ Thyrsis”’ and I read him “ Maud,” 
Brownie and Keats, and every favourite writer, 

But still he stuffed and still his cage he clawed, 

The dashed old blighter. 


But on the ninth day, as I droned aloud 

Some song of Swinpurnr's full of flowery riot, 
There seemed a lifting of oblivion’s cloud ; 

He closed his dexter eye; he grew more quiet ; 
Some change in that wild savage heart occurred ; 
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AND THE KING’s Excutsu.”—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


He scemed to say, “‘ This dumbness was dissembling ”; | 
Almost I seemed to catch the golden word ; 
His mouth was trembling. 


But, ere he spoke, Miss Thompson took him back, 
And I, in good hopes that the bird was better 
And sure to find again the long lost knack, 
Expected hour by hour some thankful letter ; 
And then I met Miss Thompson in the street, 
And unsuspectingly took off my bowler,— 
I think I never saw a face so sweet 
Look quite so Polar, 
| Worried with apprehens‘ons, faint and weak 
I sought her brother James, a rare good fellow, 
And said to him at once, “ Did William speak ? 
Was it from ‘ Atalanta’ or ‘ Sordello’?” 
And James replied to me: ‘Some British tar, 
One of the kind whose breasts are bronzed and oaken, | 
Must have taught William first in days afar ; 


William has spoken.” Evog. 








“HALDANE CLUB 
NEW UNIONIST ORGANISATION ” 
isays The Singapore Free Press, always first with the news; | 
but apparently it is still uninformed about the Asquith | 
Club for the repeal of the Parliament Act. 


| From an adyt. in Zhe Standard of the Rifle Brigade’s 
| Battalion Orders for a Sunday Route March :— 

‘Trains: Met. Ry., Baker-st., 19.3 a.m. ; Dist. Ry., Mansion House, 
9.36. Ry. ticketsissued at drill hall on Wed. ; members who cannot 
| attend please apply to Cr.-Sergt., stating which line they will travel by.’ 
'Most of those who cannot attend will probably be found 
| travelling by the Brighton Line. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 20.—Whatever flood of conviction 
may swell the breast of an honourable 
Member regarding another on the 
opposite benches it is a gross breach 
of order to tell him that he lies. Jonny 
Ditton, at least on one occasion, 
brusquely broke the rule, with conse- 
quence that he was suspended from 
service of House and enjoyed quite a 
little holiday. There are, 
ways familiar to old Parliamentary 
Hands of safely getting out of the 
difficulty. To-night Lioyp GrorGr, 
in one of frequent protests against 
perversions of the principles and_pro- 
posals of National Insurance Bill, deftly 
scored. 
ment as a gross patent misrepresenta- 
tion. 
word one might use and it would be 
more accurate.” 

The other night Tim Heraty proudly 


as “ My 
GEORGE 
style in 


had studied 
his private school. 


retains pre-eminence. In the roaring 
Kighties, when Parnellism was in fu!l 
bloom and Tim one of its choicest 
petals, C.-B., at the time an Under 





ship, happened to drop an observation 
which to a strictly logical mind, consti- 
tutionally opposed to dereliction from 
exactitude, called for rebuke. 
| “IT know very well, Mr. Speaker,” 
} said Tim, turning to the Chair and 
recognising its majesty by a friendly 
nod, “ you will not allow me to 
call the honourable gentleman 
aliar. So Irefrain from doing 
So. 
| House was aghast. Angry 
cries of “Order!’’ rese from 
shocked Ministerialists. But 
Tw had measured his ground 
carefully. SprEaAkER was not 
able to call him to order, and 
he proceeded to end of dis- 
course. 

Business done—In Com- 
mittee on Insurance Bill. 

Tuesday.—I\nsurance Bill at 
last out of Committee. Mem- 
bers salute the happy hour 
with sizh of relief, Ministerial- 
ists breaking into a cheer. 
Been a terrible time, the heat 
and burden of it borne by 
something like a score of 
Members. Prince ARTHUR, 
whilst still with us at the post 
of Leadership, met the situa- 


tion with charming frankness. 





“There is,”’ he added, “a shorter | 
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however, | 


Denounced particular state- | 


alluded to CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER | 
boy,’ meaning that Lioyp| 
Parliamentary | 
Whilst | 


the pupil may be promising the master | 


Secretary not dreaming of the Premier- | 


———- 
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It was a difficult one. With recol-| duty, to improve the Bill by moving 
lection of what happened when dealing amendments. 
That involved close study of a 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P.) with Old Age Pensions, it hehoved the 


Opposition to walk warily. It would 





** Our old friend ALPHEUS CLEOPHAs,” 
Mr. A. C. Morton.) 

never do for them to declare open 
enmity against a measure affecting the 
interests of millions of people, most of 
whom had votes, and those that had 
not knew others who had. At same 
time it was possible, indeed a bounden 








THE 


LION AND THE UNICORN, 


document bristling with alleged facts 
and confusing figures. They created an 
wtmosphere in which Prixce Arthur 
was not habitually what you may call 
ut home. Accordingly he deputed task 
of watching Bill from Front Opposition 
Bench to Harry Forster, who has 
accomplished task in manner that adds 
greatly to budding Parliamentary 
reputation. As for Prince ARTHUR, as 
soon as House got into Committee on 
the Bill he strolled out, in manner 
reminiscent of the famed strategist 
**Who fled full soon on the first of June 
And bade the re t keep fighting.” 
Example followed by majority of 
Members from both sides, some two 


score, occasionally three, remaining to 


earry on work of the sitting. 


Marvel of prolonged episode is 
CHANCELLOR OF ExcHuequer. Not 


physically robust, he has not shirked 
an hour’s attendance through the long 
tedious wrangle. True, when it re- 
commenced to-day he showed some 
sign of being beaten at last. It was 
our old friend ALPHEUS CLEOoPHAS, of 
whom not much is seen or heard in 
these dull times, who did it. It is not 
only in Committee that burden of 
the Bill rests on shoulders of CHAn- 
cELLoR. At Question-time Gentlemen 
‘on both sides submit conundrums care- 
' fully drafted in solitude of their chamber, 
which they expect him to answer off- 
hand. This afternoon ALPHEUS CLEO- 
PHAS wanted to know “whether, in 
Clause 14, sub-section (5) (a), page 14 
of the National Insurance Bill as re- 
printed, the term persons, firms, and 
bodies corporate will include 
grocers holding patent medicine 
licences and at present selling 
medicines and invalid foods 
recommended by doctors?” 
When the lists were re- 
opened and the tourney recom- 
menced, the CHANCELLOR, 
temporarily knocked over by 
ALPHEUS, bucked up again. 
To this end Witte Pre. 
contributed a personal attack, 
to which he replied with vigour 
that might have suggested to 
the uninformed that it was 
his first and only speech for a 
| fortnight. This effort turned 
| -out to be prelude to long 
masterly defence of the clause 
which brings domestic servants 
within operation of proposed 
Act. Rewarded by seeing 
Ministerial majority run up to 
146 in a House of 336. 
Business done.—Insurance 
Bill through Committee. 





























































Friday.—Other achievements apart, 
Painck Artuur’s claim to renown 
ga‘ned at Westminster might rest on 
reforms in Parliamentary procedure 
introduced and carried by him when 
in office. None other has done so 
much in direction of making [louse 
| of Commons a business-like organisa- 
| tion. There was one new departure 
taken in the bloom of comparative 


youth which did not prove a success. | 
It should be added that it did not take | 


the form of a new or amended Standihg 
| Order, being simply a personal habit 
which he attempted to graft upon 


Parliamentary work of Irish Secretary. | 


When Prince Artnur held that 
office the Nationalist Members, or such 


| as happened to be out of prison at the! 


moment, worried him with intricate, 
| incessant questions. 
rogation and answer rarely occupied less 
than half an hour. Midway through the 
Session it occurred to him that answers 


having been prepared in the Irish Office | 


there was no need why the manuscript 
| should be read aloud by the Cater 
Secretary in person. Looking round 
for a big, tall, stalwart person capable 


fixed upon Kinc- Harman. 

Experiment did not last long. Par- 
nellites roared deprecation when the 
burly figure of the Deputy appeared at 


f Spa ? 





on ~ 4 


“Saint AvGusTINE BirreE.w’s golden notes.” 


(The right hon. gentleman's growing re 
semblance to the well-known statuette ol 
THACKERAY is the delight of all observers. ) 





Process of inter- | 


of undertaking the job of deputy, he, 
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Table. “Batrour! Batrour!” they 
‘cried, as if Cuter Secretary were a| 
|person so dear to their hearts that | 
| they could not endure half-an-hour’s | 
unnecessary separation. So CHIEF | 
| Secretary was compelled to be in| 


‘ 
j 
J 
“The Prime MinisTer is invariably in his, 


place at question-time.” | 


|his place to answer questions. As for| 
poor Kinc-Harman he never recovered | 
the shock. | 

After an interval of 25 years this, 
‘experiment is renewed. It is adopted | 
not by a single Minister but by} 
whole galaxy. Oddly enough Irisx 
Srcretary of to-day is one of the two 
exceptions. Saint AUGUSTINE BrrrELL's 
golden notes are still heard in reply to | 
questions, comparatively few, put by | 
lrish Members in these haleyon days. | 
Prime Mivister is invariably in his! 
place at question-time and usually | 
replies in person. For the rest, heads | 
of departments turn on their juniors to 
read replies. | 
| As on average only one in ten of| 
printed Questions daily submitted is of | 
public interest, the new custom does | 
not perhaps greatly matter. It may | 
be well to make a note of it for the 
information of the New Zealander, of 
whom we hear little in these days, 
‘but who is understood to be mak- 
‘ing his way slowly to the vicinity of 
St. Paul's. 

Business done.—Report stage of Coal 
Mines Bill. On Clause dealing with 
margin of safety, Government Majority 
drops to 9. 














THE ADVERTISEMENT 
NUISANCE. 
WHEN at the District station 
I catch my morning train 
And find behind the portals 
A melting mass of mortals, 
Disgust and indignation 
Throb fast in every vein, 
When at the District station 





I catch my morning train. | 
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When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye 
And read its rude, crude questions 
And personal suggestions, 
Still fiercer grows the feeling 
That things are all awry 
When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye. 


Ave you becoming podgy, _ 
And are you growing plain ? 
Has your once manly figure 
Begun to lose its vigour ? 
Se call ven @ , 
Do people call you stodgy— 
Hint water on the brain? 
Are you becoming podgy _ 
And are you growing plain ? 


From all this weary welter 

Of questions coarse and crude 
[ turn with wrath infernal 
To read my morning journal, 
I3xpecting there a shelter 

Where one is not pursued 
3y all this weary welter 

Of questions coarse and crude. 


A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 

Fain, fain would I ignore it, 

But I am stuck before it. 

My fury grows more frantic, 
My eyes are glued to where 

A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 


It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 
Attractive? I? 








Don’t speak of it! | 


Strap-hanging—oh! the cheek of it! 


My nerves become more active, 
And as I grow irate 

It asks: Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 


Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay ? 

It may for half-a-guinea 

Be learnt by any ninny. 

Ten shillings and a tanner 
Is all you have to pay 

Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay. 


Your jests have lost their lustre? 
Your quips no longer flow ? 

The writer guarantees you 

Results that can’t but please you : 

Again your friends will cluster 
Around you, even though 

Your jests have lost their lustre, 
Your quips no longer flow. 


And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
When wifely comment ceases 
To pull me all to pieces, 
On hoardings, prints and palings 
The hateful ads. begin, 
And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
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Poclic Visitor (at studio. * Wat QUALITY | WHAT ATMOSPHERE ! WHAT——” 





A LIMITED SUFFRAGE. 
T nap not seen Agatha since the da‘e 





only trying to hand me a lemon.” 


J chuckled noiselessly in my s!eeve— jas you expect. 





IVARL 





, 


Golf Maniac. “* WuAT A CARRY!’ 








after this gigantic query. ‘“ You were | significant number of old ladies will | 





set the Vote, even if the Commons do ! 
’ 


of the great announcement, and I was |a difficult feat which requires practice. | haven’t you realized, that the Govern- 


not altogether surprised, when at last|‘*This, no doubt, is very gratifying to 
I did meet her, to find a purple, white! you,” I said. “Most gratifying. And 
and green rosette brandished in be-'so the Government have not behaved 
wildering spirals and figures of eight! so badly, after all?” 
This would have been a dangerous | 
‘question to put to a Militant Suffragette, 
| but Agatha, to do her justice, is a rea- 
“Many things,” I answered. “It's; sonable soul, and therefore does not 
a nice morning. You are looking well. | always follow her leaders. She acknow- 
How is your Aunt Jane? = lledged that, considering the difficulties 
Rs Who said I should never have a!of the position, the Government had 
Vote? Yah!” |behaved wisely and even generously, | 
“Dear me, has anything fresh hap- | and added, characteristically, that they | 
pened ?”’ I asked innocently. were all perfect dears, and that she. 
“Anything fresh !” almost! would like to kiss every one of them. | 
shrieked. _ “Don’t you know that|  “ But, of course,” [remarked casually 
AsguitH is going to pass a Universal} when she had finished, ‘ your elation 


“ Now what have you got to say?” 
she demanded, her eyes sparkling. 


she 


| Suffrage Bill—One Man One Vote—|is, after all, quite unjustified, since you 


and that it’s to be left tothe Commons | personally are not affected.” 
to decide whether it shall apply to} (This is the place to mention that'| 
Women—and that two-thirds of the | Agatha was twenty-seven last birthday. 
Members are in favour of Votes for;I know it; but she doesn’t know I 
Women —aund that means that all| know.) | 
Women will have the Vote—One| ‘Me not affected! Of course I 
Woman One Vote—and that you jolly|am, silly! I shall get a Vote like 
well owe me a box of chocolates ? | every other Woman.” 

But of course you know it,” she! “Not at all,” I said airily. “As a 
added, when she had found her breath! matter of fact a compa atively in- 





'ment’s idea is to give votes only to 
|persons over twenty-five years of 
age?” 

“ What!” 

“Precisely. Of course you didn't 
think of that, did you? No, my dear 
Agatha, the Bill may pass and you will 
not vote. You cannot go to the Polling 
Station and look the Presiding Officer 
in the face and say, “ Behold, I acknow- 
ledge that I am twenty-five. Give me 
a Vote.” Few women could do that. 
Years, Agatha, will pass by, and you will 
not vote. Empires will rise and fall, 
dynasties will be swept away, and you 
will not vote. The South Pole will be 
reached, aeroplanes will circle the earth 
in two days, the Cup will again come 
South, and still you will not vote.” 

It was some time before Agatha 
could speak. ‘Oh!” she gasped at 
length, “1 think they ’re the meanest, 
meanest, meanest set of pigs on 
earth!” 

To prove that I can be magnanimous, 
[I shall not remind her for a few days 
about the box of cigarettes she owes 
me. 


Didn’t you know, or 
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BEAUTY ADORNED. 


THERE is many a true word spoken} 
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/room and arranged myself in a chair | 


in the corner, where even the light of 
the fire could not shine on me. Then 


1911. 


{Novesver 29, 


THE CRWTH. 


| {[Crwth—a kind of violin with six strings 


. . ' . ° _ . . | formerly nal ail = Pls eRe 
in jest. ‘There is many an untrue word/[ referred to the painful subject, and | formerly rauch used in Wales. —Dictionery.] 


spoken in love. 
spoken the former, when she said | 
lightly that she should not be surp: ised | 
to hear that I was going to a really} 


| good tailor for my next suit and that 


right soon. She had, I feared, spoken | 
the latter when she called me “her | 
dearest and best.”" No woman's dearest 


break off the engagement. 

“ But I love you,” she declared, “ for 
yourself.” 

“Then yours,” I retorted, “ must be 
a love as pertinacious as it is blind. 
Even so, 1 doubt if I ought to allow 
the worst woman, let alone the best, to 


Aspodestera had! told her that she might, if she liked, | Wun Scottish warriors scale the scarp 
| ‘To plaintive pipes, and Erin’s ywth 


| Still proudly point to Tara’s harp, 
How is it, Wales, you spurn 


| the 
| crwth ? 
Ss 


Your Principality may boast 
| A leek-emblazoned flag, but ‘strwth, 


| and best could be clothed in the kind of| attach herself for life to so loathsome a My gallant friend, you're but the ghost 


| really used a word like that), as I con-| 


clothes which she said that [ was then | 


wearing, 

“ Pshaw!” said I (of course I never | 
templated the window of the Bondiest 
of Bond Street tailors, Tur tailor, in| 
fact. I marked the solitary and price- | 
less trouser length, casually draped over | 
a lonely pedestal therein. ‘“ Pshaw! 1) 
will not be an wsthete; I will be a! 
man. I will go inside and tell him so.” | 

[ went inside, but I did not tell him) 


SO. 


In the course of my legal career | 
have told many a bigger and more im- | 
posing man than myself that he was, | 
practically, a liar. I have rebuked a} 
Judge of the High Court to his face, and 


[ have made my way undaunted into |” 
the 


very House of Lords and there 


| yawned while my learned leader ex- 


pounded the Law, yawned in the very 
presence of the Woolsack and without 
troubling to put my hand in front of my 
mouth. I have done even more than, 
that; I have kissed Aspodestera when | 
she was not only unwilling but passion- 
ately prohibitive. But in the presence 
of the Tailor I was overcome. 

“T have come,” I said meekly, “to 
be measured for a suit,”’ and thereupon ' 
[ was measured and dismissed. 1 do 
not suggest that I was approved of. I 
admit that [ was not very willingly | 
tolerated. But I think, on the whole, 
that I was forgiven. The gentleman 
who measured me, the aristocrat who 
made a note of the dimensions, and the 
divinity who planned a cut-away waist- 
coat and referred to the weather, these 


| informed me, in language without 
words, that I was disreputable. I 


begged them to believe that my own, 
wardrobe had been stolen or burnt, 
leaving the choice to them, and that 


| my present plumes were borrowed. 


| Possibly they did believe; more prob- 


ably they forgave me, just because 
they were sorry for me. At any rate 
they allowed me to pass out of their 
frent-door, taking upon themselves all! 
risk of the disgrace L might do them. | 

| 


Returned to Aspodestera’s address, | 
i lowered all the lights in the sitting- | 


spectacle as I.” 
3 % * % % 

Ten days later I found myself in the 
Sond Street sanctum, and surveyed 
with incredulous joy the reflection of 
myself in the mirror. The aristocrat 
and the divinity were in attendance. 
The gentleman was below-stairs, en- 
gaged, by special request, in burning 
or otherwise destroying for ever my 
cast-off rags; an unpleasant job, but 
to him, I venture to think, a labour of 
love. 

“Tell me,” I said to the divinity, 
“is that delicately tinted and exqui- 
sitely shaped image which I behold— 
is it really my own?” 

“ May [ ask, Sir,” he answered, “ are 
you satisfied with it?” 

“Satisfied!” I ejaculated. I was 
thinking of the whole picture, he of 
the frame only, but in either case the 
word was inadequate. ‘ Now at last I 
appreciate and understand,” I said, 
“the depth of Aspodestera’s love for it.” 


I turned up all the lights in Aspo- 
destera’s sitting-room and placed myself 


,in a chair in the most central and 
'conspicuous part of it. 


All that was 
needed to make tliings complete was 
the limelight full on me. 

“ Aspodestera,” said I, “I’m not so 
sure that I shall not break off that 
engagement myself.” 

“Why?” she cried. 
love me?” 

“ Yes, I love you all right, but I feel 
perhars that I ought to do better.” 

She seemed hurt that I could even 
conceive of any girl being better than 
she. She was right to be hurt; there 
is, and could be, no better. 

“ Rather,” I said, correcting myself 
and at the same time catching sight 
of myself in another lucky mirror, “I 
feel that I might be doing an unwar- 


“Don't you 


‘rantable injury to the whole of your 


sex if I gave myself to one member 


| of it for good.” 








The truth of Harry Vardon’s asseveration 
is being gradually and continually forced home, 
and golf will soon be generally regarded as ‘a 
funng game.’"—Daily Chronicle 


Not by us. 


Of what you'd be beneath a crwth. 


With Cymric zeal, with Druid touch 
Your bards still go it nail and twth, 

And yet the instrument they clutch 
Is simply nothing to a erwth. 


That native ire your Sagas show 
Compare the tale of Gelert’s slwth— 
Had disappeared long years ago 
If you had tuned this magic crwth. 


And Mr. Georce, Carnarvon’s joy, 
Might well have lost his ways 
unewth : 
Had he but learned, when still a boy, 
To calm his passions on a crwth. 








THE LEARNER. 

“You see, my man,” I said, “ this is 
a telephone, and you speak through 
here and listen through this, and if you 
hear what the man at the other end 
says you write it down, and if you 
don’t you tell him to speak louder.” 

My pupil was a Territorial Sapper, 
“under instruction” in the Fortress 
| Exchange Office. 

* Do you think you could manage to 
send a message ?’’ I said, after I had 
spent a good deal of my valuable time 


tricky “ 20-line Switchboard.” 

“T think I could try, Sir,” said the 
man as he took up the receiver. 
| ‘What is your job in private life?” 
|T asked, 

“T am an operator in the National 
Telephone Company, Sir,” he replied. 
“What message shall I send?” 





**Tn it [have a record of the gifts I have given 
every one of my relatives and friends for the 
last four years, and there are enough pages left 
for the record to continue for another four years, 
allowing four years to the page.” 

Daily Chronicle, 
How many pages are there in the book ? 
Quick! .. . Two—that’s right. 

“To Laptes.—Through broken engagement, 

lovely half-hoop diamond ring. . . . Also 
exceptionally clever pet African Grey Talking 
Parrot.”—Church Times, 
Is the advertiser's sudden adoption of 
the Silent Life quite wise ? 
plete a change may be teo much for 
him (or her ?). 





in explaining the parts of the rather | 
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GEMS FROM THE LADY | ‘iy 
NOVELISTS. | if | pied 
I. ice ee 
«Sin Wittiam Puntz was wail | 
among racing owners not only because | 
he had won the Derby three times 
running, but with the same horse." — | 
Krom High. Stakes, by Virginia Mas- | 
terman (Bills and Boom). 
II. 
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“In spite of the heavy sea — 
corner of the great liner was searched, 
but in vain: no trace of Lord Lost- 
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4 itig! 
| withiel and the pretty governess could | i HV 
| befound. At last someone thought of | Hot if 

the billiard saloon, and, lo and behold! | WPA te 

| there they were, deep in the mysteries | Jit iff 

_of cork pool.”—From It was a Lass of | { / 

Our Town, by Mrs. Foljambe Cross | i! 

| (Redding and Co.). | A 
lil. 


| the table. 


“No sooner was the lawyer seated } 
than Jane, the neatest- handed of} 
Phyllises, went to the cupboard, and 
bringing from it a seed cake and a’ 
decanter of champagne laid them on | 
But the lawyer assured her | 


| mistress that he was in no need of; *# 


| ling for a box of 25 cigarettes, nor did | 


Amabel Fripp (John Broad). 
| assiduous study with the best masters. 


‘fifths with the boom’ng thorough-bass 


| Varsity Golf fifteen, besides playing 


' Chureh College.”—From The Ordeal of 


, the crucial test match against Australia 


| sense of pitch, and the sound of her rich 


refreshment.” —From I’olk at Middle-| ¢ 
bury, by Esther Soper (Drakeworth 
and Co.). 
IV. 
“ Fastidious even in the merest trifles | 
Sir Lucian never paid less than a shil- | 
he ever smoke one that was not gold- | 
tipped.”—From Sons of Mamiuion, by | 


v. 
“Lily was a born musician, whose | 


. “eu Clery yore 288. 
natural talents had been cultivated by | V2" German Governess. 


: Reginald. “ Cwanyepis.” 
Like a good bowler she had an absolute : 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 





**Zo MUCH FOR ZAT GREAT GENIUS, 
OF ZE 0ZZER GREAT GENIUS ALWAY GOUPLED IN OUR MINDS WIZ SCHILLER ?”’ 
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AND VAT ALSO IS ZE NAME 








he had won the rubber by a lofty 
slashing stroke to cover point, for 
oP ies ee ee ea which the batsman ran five before it 
P WIGnOr Squarcione, Was enough to | reached the boundary, thus scoring 
make St. Cecilia jealous. —From Fickle nine at a blow."—From The Golden 
Lily, by Evangeline Lazenby (Blewer | Spoon, by Madeline Pilditch (Rummer 
and Blewer), ‘and Thynne). 


contralto voice blending in consecutive 





VI. 
_“A scholar of rare distinction at 
Eton, where his elegiacs were the 
despair of Mr. A. C. Benson, Bertram 
took a first in the Greats Tripos at 
Oxford, and putted the weight for the 


vill. 

« Finance was Wilfrid’sfoible. While 
he was still at Harrow he kept a bucket- 
shop, at which several young scions 
of the oldest families were frequent 
customers, and at an age when most 
| young men are thinking chiefly of socks 
|he had achieved the proud distinction 
of being hammered on the Stock Ex- 
ante Rj : : | change.”’—From Mary’s Fifth Husband, 

eriran. Binyon, by Dorothy Bagshot ' hy Ada Pippit (Bindells and Tosher). 
(Garbidge and Co.). &, rx. 

Vil. | « Angus Fiizalan in his popular 

“Ralph Bickersteth was the idol of | Oxford days was known as ‘ Henley’ 
the Oval crowd, and no wonder. In| Fitzalan—a sobriquet he had earned 
| by the never-to-be-forgotten race in 





half Mus. Bae. for the O.U.F.C., in the 
first year of his residence at Christ 





which he won the Great Challenge 
Cup. . The ferrymen of the picturesque 
river-side town still tell of the terrible 
set look in Angus’s eyes as he kept 
them fixed on the distant goal. Even 
Mildred on the bank failed to attract 
his attention, though you may be sure 
she did her best to convey to him her 
love andencouragement. Rowing men 
still relate with a note of deep admir- 
ation in their tones that Fitzalan pu'led 
a greater number of strokes during the 
race than had ever been pulled before.” 
—From Winning Through, by Hester 
Fawley (Horatio Box). 





From a report of the Hawke-Olympic 
case :— 

‘What caused your head to turn to port ? 
—In my opinion suction, pure and simple.” 
We have noticed this phenomenon at 
dinner, when the ladies have with- 
drawn. 











| 








POST.” 
| To Mercers, BRoODERERS, AND 
| OTHERS. 


We, Arthur, give Notice (to | 
‘ such as can read same) that we will! 


ing at a late Hour. 
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; name | straw for the comfort of Squires return- | rows as at present, with alternate seats 
Fh ROM A MEDIZ:VAL “ MORNING! 


and blanks. Then no one would be 


Userut Varnet seeks employment | immediately behind anyone else. I am 


with Knight. Is well proportioned, 
can clean Armour and understands the 
loading of an Arquebus. An abstainer 


| not be responsible for any more Debts |Trom Mead: moderate Gages. 
WANTED, a Partner (dormant) who| difference in the way that a barmaid 


contracted by our wife, Guinevere.— 
Given at our Castle at Tintagel. 


| the Moate till nigh three of the clock 


most mysteriously given way! Truly 
this is not the Tryst that I expected 

| and I am like to die of Chagrin !—Dts- 
TRACTED TROUBADOUR. 


To DistRACTED Troveapour.—Get | 
| remember 


| you gone, Maudlin Minstrel! [ like 
thee not and will drop boiled Oil upon 


Moreover, my Guardian hath sworn to 
slit thy Gizzard; so beware !—Suy 
LLADYE. 

To GENTLES AND Siupies.—lIsaac of 
York, having recovered from recent 
operation (dental), gives Notice that he 
will advance divers Monies to Barons, 
squires and Gentlefolk in need of 
same at a rate of Interest, per mensem, 
that cannot fail to occasion Surprise. 
But be it known that Isaac holds no 
commerce with Infants, and Churls of 
base degree. 

Uncomety DaMsets AND GENTLE- 
WOMEN rendered beauteous and well- 
favoured by Mistress Joane at her 
Parlour in Bonde Street in Saint James, 
where all manner of potent and rare 
Unguents (Soape, to wit) may be had. 
tended Larde for the complexion, at 
no more than two groates for an ounce, 
and superfluous Hair plucked out with 
ull the ease imaginable. Testimonials 
from Mimes, Mummers, and all manner 
| of Smart Folk. 

Mertin, THE Prorounp WorkKER OF 

Wonpers and Master of Sorcerie, ac- 
' quainteth Merriemakers, Hostes, and 
others that he will, for an Honorarium, 
attend Banquets and Entertainments 


of Legerdemain, which mystify such 
as behold them. 


-—— 


and causeth a borrowed Tester to 
disappear into Space ! 

To Country Fok and all desirous 
of viewing London and 


thereof. The Blue Lion [nn over by 


i such as will not offend any. 

Hoste is one who can discourse in many 
: strange Languages and Tongues, so 
that he can be understood of all. A 
stout Porter conveys Travellers’ Gear to 


hut received nothing but a Drenching | ( 
ly reason of the Ladder of Rope having | but a trial—Siprex, Piccadilly. 


and display divers Trickes and Wiles' 


Merlin produceth a/ 
living Rabbit from Helmet or Casque, | 


the sights! 


! 
will finance advertiser's unsurpassable 


To Suy Lapyr.—Awaited thee by! Device for selecting the winning Steeds 
jat Tourneys and Trials of Speed. 


This 
is indeede a Mine of Golde, and needeth 








TALKS WITH VISIONARIES. 
Ture THEATRE ARCHITECT, 

I met him first years ago; and I 

his enthusiasm and fine 

ardour as he outlined his intentions; 


thy addled Head when next I see it.; remember almost his exact words, so 
| much in earnest was he. 


| “Yes,” he said, “I am going to 
| revolutionise all that discomfort. It's 
so simple a matter—once you can 
get the owner of the theatre to 


| 
j 


agree. There’s the matinée hat, for 
example. Women won't take them off 


unless they are made to, that’s certain. 
The idea that people behind either can- 
not see or want to see is equally foreign 
to their mind, even although they sit 
behind an impenetrable barrier them- 
selves. Women in swagger hats are 
like that, bless them! But why should 
they take their hats off? If architects 
did their duty they would never have 
ito; because a large part of the 
architect’s task is to enable one row of 
—— to see over another row’s heads. 
That 's what architects are for, and 
| that ’s what I shall do. It merely 
means giving the floor of the stalls and 
| pit a steep slope.” 
“Then why isn’t it done?”’ 
“Ah, why?” he echoed. 
no one has the pluck to stay away 





| 
' 


from theatres until it is, chiefly,” he| 


| 
| 








I asked. | 


** Because 


interested in this because I have been 
to so many galleries myself and have 
suffered enough. Nothing like personal 
knowledge. Have you ever watched the 


and a barman open a bottle of Bass? 
The barmaid, who does not drink Bass, 
or, if she does, has never thought 
whether or not it was clear, shakes 
the bottle and empties it. The barman, 
who knows the nature of beer in- 


te . Pg: 
| stinctively, is careful with it and does 


not pour out the lees. It is the same 
with our profession. Those of us who 
have lived in uncomfortable houses can 
design comfortable ones; those who 
have visited theatres where the cheaper 
public cannot see will try to improve 
their conditions. 

“Then, again,” he continued, “T shall 
arrange that people can enter and leave 
the stalls without putting everyone 
near them to inconvenience and even 
pain. It merely means a little less 
profit for the manager, that is all.” 

* Yes,” I echoed, gloomily as a Dean, 
“that is all.” 

“ But you don't think so poorly of 
managers as that? They’ll do very 
well, especially when it is known that 
the theatre is so comfortable.” 

“And yet,” I said, “the uncomfortable 
theatres are crowded to-day.” 

His face fell a little, but he soon 
recovered ; and so he went on, touching 
on various other points connected with 
theatre construction—safety under fire, 
and so forth—all proving how curiously 
this branch of building has remaincd 
stationary while all kinds of enterprise 
have been shown in others. 

Well, as I say, that was many years 
ago, and I lost sight of him completely, 


although I remembered his words. 
Last week I saw himagain. Curiously 


replied. “ Because no English people | enough, he had been in my thoughts 
out for entertainment have the sense or | very recently, for I had been in a five- 
courage to combine, having the terrible | shilling seat at Covent Garden to see 


fear that while they are combining they | the Russian dancers, and being at the 


will lose their twopenny - halfpenny | side and everyone else in the same rows 


amusement. 
he continued. 
because it is so high up. 


And then the gallery,”| having to stand I had to stand too. 
“That is not so easy|It was the next day that I saw him. 
The stage 


[ had to visit the St. Pancras Work- 


' . . a 
| being above the pit stalls you can|house on business, and I noticed a 


guarantee everybody a view; but to} familiar face. 
do so in the gallery you must reduce | among the inmates. 
Do you know,” | 
Charing is the most easily come by,|hesaid, “there is not a gallery in 
and the price of Board and Lodgment} London from which everyone who has | 
The | paid for a seat can see without stand- 
ing, and many cannot see even then. 


| 
the number of seats. 





It was my visionary 








© The fireman in charge took the small party 
round, and one of the figures to which the guide 
called special attention was the wax effigy of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself. ‘That,’ said the fire- 


| Yet the stupid sheep go on buy-! man, ‘is the chief of the Chinese insurgents,’ 


| ing seats. 


In order 


that everyone 


| the figure.’ 


No combination, again. j never thinking he was talking to the original of 
may see, 
their Chambers, which are well-ordered; | sitting, the number of rows must be | Messrs. 


’ 


Tussaup won't thank The 


and there is abundance of clean bright | reduced by half at least, or the same! Daily Mail for this. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE RACE. 


Kale. ‘Iv you rLEAsk, Mum, May I Go —— 

Vistress. ** Now, KATE, SINCE YOU HAVE BEEN WITH ME You H 
SIX AUNTS, AND NINE CoUsINS. I Wish YOU CLEARLY TO UNDERS’ 

Kate. “Very wei, Ma’am. I Was Gomnc To ASK you IF I 


NEW BABY.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THE chief reason why I found myself (with the best will 
in the world) unable to enjoy Mr. Wint1aM pir Morean’s 
latest novel, A Likely Story (Hr1NneMANN), is that, while 
the characters are as lifelike as ever, the story in which 
they figure is too wildly unlike anything even remotely 
possible. You know what Mr. De MoraGan’s people are 
by this time, and their engaging practice of using just 
the inconsequent, ungrammatical speech of real human 
beings. That, and their author's quaint trick of reporting 
them phonetically, have endeared them to countless readers. 
But to find all these jolly and companionable folk mixed up 
in a stupid story about a picture that talks is, for me at 
least, simply exasperating. Not content indeed with the 
loquacity of the original painting, Mr. De Morcay wants 
us to suppose that even amateur photographs of it become 
endowed with the same power of speech. Well, as I say, 
[’m sorry, but I really can’t quite stomach it. Of course 
[ appreciate the fact that the whole thing is only a kind of 
joke on the author's part at the expense of his critics. 
They blamed him, he says (in a personal epilogue, which is 
far the most entertaining chapter in the book), for deserting 
Victorianism in fayour of historical romance: very well, 


then, in the present work he will combine the two methods 
by means of a mediaeval picture that enters into the life of 
The drawback to this pleasantry is 


& modern household. 
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AVE BEEN AWAY TO THE 
TAND THAT I WILL HAVE 
COULD HAVE AN HOUR 


FUNERALS OF 
NO MORE 
THIS 


TWO MOTHERS, FOUR UNCLES, 
PEATHS IN YOUR FAMILY.” 


OFF AFTERNOON TO SEE MY SISTER'S 











that, intended to confound the critics, it will inevitably 
confound the unoffending public a vast deal more. But 
now that Mr. Dre Morgan has had his retort we may hope, 
in the name of all those to whom his peculiar gifts are very 
dear, that “it never can happen again.” 


When I say that Penny Monypenny (Smita, Kuper) is 
a novel of Scotch character, you will possibly exchaim, 
with my very cordial agreement, that both the theatre and 
the libraries have lately had more than a sufficiency of 
Scotland. But be reassured. Penny is Scotch with a 
cortain difference ; and Mary and JANE FinpLaTer’s book 
about her contains scarcely a dozen lines of what could be 
called dialect. I am very sorry after this to have to add 
that its humour is pawky; but really this is the only word 
for the peculiar sparkling dryness that informs all the 
Misses FixpLaTer’s writing, and invests even their most 
commonplace characters with individuality and charm. 
(Perhaps one should write it charrrm!) So many of these 
characters are introduced during the ample and leisurely 
course of the tale that it is quite impossible to mention all 
of them, or to retell their story in any detail. One figure 
however stands out in my memory: Lorin, the frail, whim- 
sical boy whom I’en loves throughout, whose long hair and ‘ 
outlandish ways are such a ‘perplexity to his Scotch 
relatives, and who ev ventually migrates to Paris, and ends 
up as a journalist in Australia. When I tell you that his 
other name was Jer, and that at one time he speaks of 








| recommend it to his friends. 


| Alone he must be captivated by the exquisite dream of| 


406 


the memory of his native land “haunting him like a pas- | 
sion,” you will perhaps agree with me that the authors | 
might have called him Robert Louis without making the | 
likeness to a great original much more obvious. In any| 
sase his is a figure new to fiction, and one that gives) 
distinction to an interesting and capitally written book. 





A fortunate reader, happening upon The Centaur (Mac- | 
MILLAN) might well delight himself m it but yet hesitate to | 
Ilis hesitation would be due | 
to his poor opinion not of the book but of the friends. 





| Mr. ALGERNoN Brackwoop ; but in the cold atmosphere of 
| later conversation he might not dare to set others upon the 


| tions. Taking all risks and with 
| no reservations, I insist upon 


' man’s soul; not that big, white, | 


: over 


| dies or is deliberately crushed 
; In most, 


| it is a thesis, an argument a 
' protest, 





perusal of so much psychology, philosophy, even religion, | twisted, broken or uprooted sapl ngs. 
| relieved by ¢o little of strong love interests or comic situa- } 
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| splendid courage in the face of overwhelming odds. 
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all blemishes of form, not of matter; that one is judging 
not by one’s real but by one’s confounded literary standards: 
that the whole thing gains in significance by the very 
crudeness of the workmanship. There is here no touch of 
the genius of a Marie Cratre, but a rather clumsy record 
of a pathetically groping aspiration and of a very fine and | 
There | 
is in particular a detailed description of the way in which 
under an inequitable system the middleman exploits the | 
handicraftsman; while the paralysing effect of the con- | 
stant fear, and the not infrequent fact, of being out of work 
is grimly realised. Noone whocares to un ‘erstand realities | 
should fail to read this kook. He will not wonder why for | 
one such acorn that wins its oakhood there are so many 

He will wonder 

what he would himself have made of Morocco Street. . . . 











the splendour of the history and | 
the beauty of the idea of this} 


book. Jt is the story of one | 


fragile darling and spoilt article, 
which the modern de-| 
cadent does so much and so) 
tiresomely ¢»ncern himself, but | 
the universal spirit.of youth and 
Spring, Earth and beauty, which 
is born in all men, prematurely 


and remains vital | 
and dominant only in such sim- | 
ple “mad” fellows as Terence 
O'Malley. Itis, 1 say, a dream ; 


almost a sermon on 
the simple life; yet above all it 
is a tale, a tale of adventure, 
and a very good tale, too, most 
delicately and dramatically told. 
How The Centaur comes into it 
is Mr. BLhackwoop’s secret; he 
will divulge it at exactly the 
right moment to all who will 








| much more important. 
| 


Mr. Sr. Jonn Lucas is an | 


, Not literature, but something | 


jauthor whose work I have’ 
Llong watched with interest. | 


| Amongst other things, he has | 
| written the best verse about 
, Oxford of our generation, and at 
least one unusually clever novel. 
He has now, in Saints, Sinners, 
and the Usual People (Buacx: | 
/woop) proved his mastery of | 
that rarest and most difficult | 
literary form, the really good | 
short story. Not ofcourse that | 
the twelve tales in this volume | 
are all of the same high level | 
of achievement. They aren't. | 
But. several of them, notably 
“ Expeditus’” (the story of a/| 
luggage label that became a | 
saint), and one, my personal | 
favourite, called “The Diary of | 
a Short-Sighted Man,” seem to 
/me as good as anything of their 
‘kind in English. A book that 
‘contains these, and such an 











give ear to his message. 





NIIL—A 


N * a long time has a 
Not for r 7 5 t -~ si { NEW SYSTEM OF BREATHING. 


hook so intrigued me as One of ' 


THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 
PuysicAL Cutrure ExXrekr HOPING TO INVENT 


iexquisite little piece of word- 
painting as “The Demeter of 
Cnidos,” has more than justi- 








the Multitude by Grorcr Acorn (HetneMANN). It describe; 
the progress of a slum-child, by incredibly hard and squalid 
ways, to the comparative haven of a self-respecting and 
self-supporting manhood, shadowed with all the anxieties! 
of irregular employment and increasing responsibilities. 
For a while I could not bring myself to believe in the 


‘ authenticity of it all, and even thought that the susceptible 


Sage of the College Window, who writes an introduction, 
was himself by way of hedging when he wrote: “I have 
reason to believe, indeed to krow, that the record is literally 
and exactly true.” Anyway, a higher critic could readily 
prove the thing a crude and stupid forgery, with its trivial 
inexactitudes, its palpable improbabilities, the obvious sug- 
gestions of derived as against direct observation, and such 
profoundly false “literary” touches as “The way my 
mother divided the loaves and fishes has left me a devout 
believer in the miracle of the Galilean Sea”—this of a 
mother’s capable distribution of a daily dole from the 
Guardians ot two loaves of bread added to the “ occasional 
kipper or haddock and touch of butter” bought by the 
iamily. But suddenly one realises that the blemishes are 





fiel its existence as pure 
literature; while for the reader to whom pure literature 
is rather an uncomfortable and alarming thing to handle 
there is ‘The Statue of the Commander” to make him 
smile, and “ The Gorgon’s Head” to make his flesh creep. 
It is no use my trying to tell you the plot of any one of 
these, because (except, perhaps, in the last, which is frankly 
sensational, and works up to a climax that you had better 
not read just before going to bed) the matter of Mr. Lucas’s 
tales is of far less importance than their manner. They 
are always quite obviously the work of a poet who is also a 
scholar; which is just what gives them their peculiar 
quality and distinction. It will be interesting to see 
whether the wade tradition that short stories never sell 
will be falsified, now that the experiment has been made 
with such excellent materials. 








“The works at Delhi have swallowed up a large portion of the funds 
available for the conversation of British and Mahomedan monuments.’ — 
Times of Tiudia.* 


A pity, as this sort of “ conversation” might lead to some 








really interesting reminiscences. 
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